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ABSTRACT 


Decision-making  systems  for  natural  ecosystems  must  be  capable  of  handling 
the  immense  data  base  and  the  complex  decision  environment  inherent  in  management 
of  public  lands.  Competition  between  resource  users  for  the  fixed  natural 
resource  base  causes  our  public  lands  to  be  a  very  productive  breeding  ground 
for  conflict.  This  conflict  arises  from  physical  or  normative  constraints  or 
desires.  A  system  for  resource  allocation  must  consider  multiple  conflicting 
goals  arising  from  the  physical  capabilities  of  the  ecosystem  and  tlie  normative 
desires  of  the  public.  Goal  programming,  a  computer  oriented  extension  of 
linear  programming,  provides  an  efficient  mechanism  for  evaluating  conflicting 
goals  while  considering  the  ecological  capabilities  of  natural  ecosystems. 

The  inherent  characteristics  of  both  linear  and  goal  programming  are 
presented.  The  advantages  of  goal  programming  over  linear  programming  are 
demonstrated  through  simple  examples. 


iv 


INTRODUCTION 


Decision  making  is  a  basic  process  common  only  to  higher  forms  of  animal 
life.  Man  is  a  decision  maker.  He  attempts  to  obtain  the  maximum  possible 
attainment  of  goals  within  a  given  set  of  constraints.  He  attempts  to  select  the 
courses  of  action  from  a  set  of  alternatives  which  will  achieve  his  objectives. 

The  primary  incentive  for  natural  resource  decision  making  is  the  basic 
human  and  economic  problem  of  satisfying  unlimited  human  desires  with  limited 
resources.  Decision  makers  are  hindered  by  an  environment  of  conflicting 
interests,  incomplete  information,  insufficient  resources,  and  limited  ability 
to  analyze  the  complex  environment. 

Attempting  to  aid  decision  making,  much  emphasis  has  recently  been  placed 
on  decision  analysis.  Decision  analysis  is  a  quantitative,  computer  approach 
which  has  three  well  defined  characteristics  which  are  essential  for 
resource  management : 

(i.)  identification  of  organizational  goals  and  environmental 
constraints , 

('it)  explicit  analysis  of  relationships  between  ecosystem 
components  and  alternatives  for  goal  attainment,  and 
(itt)  guides  to  the  evaluation  of  optimal  courses  of  action. 

The  final  evaluation  of  a  decision  analysis  technique  should  be  measured  on 
the  degree  to  which  goals  or  objectives  of  the  system  are  achieved. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  compare  two  decision  analysis  techniques: 
linear  programming  and  goal  programming.  Discussion  and  comparison  of  both 
methods  and  detailed  examples  are  presented. 
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LINEAR  PROGRAMMING 


Economic  theory  and  decision  analysis  are  based  on  the  assumption  of 
optimization,  whether  it  be  in  terms  of  profit  maximization,  cost  minimization 
or  the  attainment  of  another  goal.  The  evaluation  of  management  alternatives, 
to  arrive  at  an  optimal  combination  of  alternatives  and  products,  is  commonly 
based  on  a  single  objective,  optimization  of  monetary  values.  For  this  single 
goal  system,  linear  programming  is  sufficient.  Linear  programming  techniques 
have  been  applied  to  natural  resource  decision  processes  in  the  past  few  years 
and  application  is  becoming  more  frequent  (Wardle,  1965;  Bare,  1971). 

Linear  programming  has  three  basic  characteristics: 

(v)  The  decision  variables  constituting  the  decision  environment 
are  homogeneous  and  linear. 

('ti)  Constraints  of  limited  resources  or  requirements  are  linear. 

(Hi)  The  objective  function  is  homogeneous,  linear  and  usually  involves 
either  maximization  of  profits  or  minimization  of  cost. 

The  standard  formulation  of  linear  programming  is: 


Maximize  or  minimize:  Z  =  cx 

(1) 


Subject  to:  Ax  j<  b  and  x  ^  0 

where  Z  is  the  value  of  the  objective  function,  c  is  a  row  vector  of  the 
degree  of  attainment  of  the  objective  by  alternatives,  x  is  a  vector  of 
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alternatives  (decision  variables),  b  a  vector  of  constraint  values,  and  A 
a  matrix  of  coefficients  relating  the  alternatives  to  the  constraints.  The 
solution  of  a  linear  program  provides  a  guide  to  the  optimization  of  the  single 
objective,  Z. 

A  single  goal  objective  is  not  the  case  in  natural  resource  management, 
where  varied  opinions  exist  about  the  goals  or  the  use  of  a  specified  land 
area  and  its  associated  natural  resources.  Are  the  goals  to  maximize  profit, 
maximize  resource  usage,  minimize  environmental  impact,  or  are  they  some 
combination  of  these  plus  many  more?  Recent  environmental  awareness  has  shown 
the  need  for  re-evaluation  of  organizational  objectives  and  the  development 
of  new  goals. 

Multiple  conflicting  objectives  become  evident.  A  meaningful  form  of 
natural  resource  decision  analysis  must  be  capable  of  handling  multiple 
conflicting  goals.  Linear  programming  provided  the  basis  for  an  improved 
programming  procedure  called  goal  programming,  which  is  capable  of  handling 
these  multiple  conflicting  goals. 


GOAL  PROGRAMMING 


Goal  programming  can  provide  a  simultaneous  solution  to  a  system  of 
conflicting  multiple  objectives.  The  technique  is,  therefore,  capable  of 
handling  decision  problems  that  deal  with  a  single  goal  with  multiple  sub¬ 
goals,  as  well  as  those  having  multiple  goals  with  multiple  subgoals.  Charnes 
and  Cooper  first  presented  goal  programming  (1961). 
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The  concept  of  goal  programming  evolved  as  a  result  of  unsolvable  linear 
programming  problems  and  the  desire  to  improve  on  the  weak  points  of  the 
conventional  linear  programming  model  formulation.  The  basic  assumption  of 
goal  programming  is  "whether  goals  are  attainable  or  not,  an  objective  may 
be  stated  in  which  optimization  gives  a  result  which  comes  ’as  close  as 
possible'  to  the  indicated  goals",  (Lee,  1972). 

The  standard  goal  programming  formulation  is  presented  in  Equation 
(2)  and  follows  the  development  by  Lee  (1972). 

Minimize:  Z  =  d  d-d"*" 

Subject  to:  Bx  +  d  -  d"*"  =  h 

-  ~  ~  (2) 

Ax  j<  b 

and  X,  d  ,  d"*"  ^  0 

where  d  and  d^  are  vectors  of  deviations  from  a  vector  of  goal  levels  (h) . 

The  objective  function  (Z)  is  to  minimize  the  deviational  values  of  d"*"  and 
d  to  as  near  the  desired  goal  level  as  possible.  When  d^  and  d^  are  minimized 
the  optimal  attainment  of  goal  "h^"  will  be  realized  for  a  certain  value  of  x 
(the  vector  of  alternatives  and  products).  The  deviational  variables  d^  and 
d^  are  complementary  to  each  other.  If  d^  takes  a  non-zero  value,  d^  will 
be  zero,  and  vice  versa.  Since  at  least  one  of  the  variables  will  be  zero, 

dT  .  d'!'  =  0. 

1  1 

The  objective  function  is  composed  of  either  a  pair  or  a  single  deviational 
variable  for  each  goal  constraint.  The  decision  maker  must  analyze  each  goal 
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(h^)  in  terms  of  whether  over  or  underachievement  of  the  goal  is  acceptable. 

He  can  then  assign  deviational  variables  to  the  goals.  If  overachievement  is 
acceptable,  the  positive  deviation  (d^)  can  be  eliminated  from  the  objective 
function.  On  the  other  hand,  if  underachievement  is  satisfactory,  the 
negative  deviation  (d^)  should  not  be  included.  Exact  achievement  of  a  goal 
requires  both  negative  and  positive  deviations  be  represented  in  the  objective 
function  to  achieve  the  ordinal  solution. 

The  coefficient  matrix,  B,  describes  the  degree  of  attainment  each 
activity  in  x  contributes  to  each  goal  in  h.  The  other  components  of  Equation 
(2)  are  the  same  as  in  the  linear  program  presented  in  Equation  (1). 

In  most  systems,  goals  are  in  competition  for  scarce  resources.  Once 
the  present  incompatible  multiple  goals  is  realized,  a  judgment  about  the 
importance  of  each  individual  goal  must  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the 
most  important  goal  will  be  achieved  to  the  extent  desired  before  the  next 
goal  is  considered.  To  achieve  the  goals  according  to  their  importance,  goal 
programming  provides  a  means  by  which  the  negative  and/or  positive  deviations 
about  the  goal  may  be  ranked  according  to  an  ordinal  priority  ranking  scale 
in  order  of  preference  for  attainment  of  each  goal  level,  h^.  The  heart  of 
the  goal  programming  algorithm  is  the  objective  function  which  consists  of 
at  least  two  of  three  factors: 

('t)  deviational  variables, 

(ii)  ordinal  priority  factors,  and 
('iii)  weighed  factors. 

The  deviational  variables  and  the  ordinal  priority  factors  are  always 
present  in  each  objective  function.  The  weights  need  not  be  assigned  but  are 


useful  when  needed. 
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Once  deviational  variables  are  determined,  the  next  task  is  to  assign 


the  ordinal  priority  factors.  Assume  there  are  K  rank  of  goals,  the  ordinal 


priority  factors  ^ j (j  j  ~  1,2,...,K),  should  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  deviational 


variables.  Factors  have  the  property  »>  +1,  so  that  priority  P^  +  1 


is  always  less  than  P^ .  For  each  P^  value  the  goal  programming  formulation 


will  have  a  separate  objective  function,  each  of  which  must  be  commensurable 


within  itself.  To  this  point,  the  multiple  objective  functions  of  a  goal 


programming  problem  consists  of  the  deviational  variables  with  their  ordinal 


priority  factors  (P^'s).  Every  formulation  must  go  at  least  this  far. 


Extra  flexibility  is  added  to  the  algorithm  by  the  capability  of  adding 


weights  to  each  priority — deviational  variable  combination  (P^  d^  or  P^  d^) 


within  the  same  priority  level.  By  definition  the  variables  within  a  particular 


priority  level  must  be  commensurable,  although  between  priority  levels  they 


need  not  be  and,  in  fact,  are  usually  not.  Assume  the  weighting  factors 


9’s  can  be  assigned  for  weighting  the  deviation  variables  at  the  same  priority 


level,  9^  becomes  weights  for  each  priority  level  as  shown  in  Equation  (4) 
to  form  the  row  vector  c. 


c  =  (9-P  9„P 9-  P,„  )  weighted  priority  factors 

Ijl  zjz  zmj  zm  or 


(3) 


c  becomes  a  vector  of  weighted  priority  factors.  In  other  words,  the 


Pj^(i=l,2, . . . ,2m;j=l,2, . . . ,k)  are  preemptive  priority  factors  with  tha 


highest  preemptive  factors  being  P^^  and  weight  carrying  9^'s  (i=l ,2 , .  .  . 2m) 


are  real  numbers.  Let  d  be  a  2m-component  column  vector  whose  elements  are 


d.'s  and  d.'s  such  that 
1  1 


-  -  -  +  +  + 

d  =  (d,,d„,...d  ;d,,d„,...,d  )  deviational  variables 
1  2  m  1  2  m 


(4) 
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In  the  multiple  goal  formulation,  d  becomes  a  vector  of  deviational 
variables  for  each  of  the  multiple  goals.  Based  on  the  above  explanation,  a 
goal  programming  problem  involving  multiple  conflicting  goals  with  weighted 
priority  factors  (9  and  deviational  variables  (d^) ,  can  be  formulated 

as : 

Minimize  cd 

Subject  to  Bx  +  Rd  =  b 

x,d  ^  0 

where  B  and  R  are  m  x  n  and  m  x  2m  matrices  ,  respectively.  In  Equation  (5), 
m  is  defined  as  the  number  of  goals  and  n  is  the  number  of  subgoal  variables. 

A  summary  to  this  point  will  reinforce  the  basic  concepts  of  goal 
programming  after  which  a  few  applications  of  goal  programming  will  be  outlined. 

(i)  Goal  programming  is  an  extension  of  the  conventional  linear  programming 
model  in  which  the  optimum  attainment  of  goals  is  achieved  within  a  given 
decision  environment.  This  environment  is  defined  by  the  decision  variables, 
constraints,  objective  function,  priority  factors,  deviational  variables  and 
weights . 

('I'i)  Decision  variables  are  the  real  variables  in  the  model.  These  values 
are  arbitrarily  assigned  and  changed  in  the  search  for  the  optimum  set  of 
values.  The  decision  variables  are  related  among  themselves  and  to  other 
variables  by  values  which  are  specified  by  the  environment.  In  the  above 
models  the  decision  variables  constitute  a  vector  of  all  management  (production) 
and  product  (user)  alternatives. 

('ti'i)  Constraints  represent  a  set  of  linear  relationships  among  resources 
and  regulate  the  values  of  decision  variables. 
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(iv)  An  objective  function  is  a  mathematical  expression  involving  some 
variables  in  the  model.  The  values  are  computed  when  the  coefficients  of  all 
other  variables  are  determined.  The  values  in  the  objective  function  of  goal 
programming  will  differ  from  those  used  in  linear  programming.  Instead  of 
maximizing  profit  or  minimizing  cost,  we  minimize  the  deviations  between  the 
desired  goal  levels  and  the  actual  level  attained  within  the  established 
constraint  system. 


SOLUTIONS 


Both  linear  and  goal  programming  problems  can  be  solved  by  two  methods: 

(t)  graphically,  or 
('i'l)  by  use  of  the  simplex  algorithm. 

For  illustration  purposes  a  linear  programming  problem  will  be  formulated, 
solved  geographically  and  then  solved  via  the  standard  simplex  technique.  This 
same  example  will  then  be  converted  to  a  typical  goal  programming  formulation 
and  solved  both  graphically  and  via  the  modified  simplex  technique. 

EXAMPLE  1 


Linear  Programming 

A  rancher  has  80  acres  of  browse  type  mountain  land  located  on  hillsides 
throughout  his  ranch.  He  desires  increased  year-round  forage  for  his  cattle 
and  wishes  to  know,  based  on  estimated  total  revenue  alone,  how  many  acres 
are  to  be  treated  with  each  of  two  management  treatments : 
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(i)  chaining,  fertilization  and  reseeding 
Hi)  spraying,  fertilization  and  reseeding. 

In  addition  to  the  80  acres,  the  rancher  will  allow  a  maximum  of  10 
additional  acres  of  stream  bottomland  to  be  treated.  The  rancher  stipulates 
that  no  more  than  70  acres  can  be  chained  and  45  acres  sprayed.  Treatment  of 
chaining  and  spraying  cannot  exceed  90  acres.  Assume  the  estimated  yearly 
revenue  resulting  from  chaining,  clearing  and  seeding  one  acre  is  $2.50 
and  the  revenue  from  spraying,  clearing  and  seeding  one  acre  is  $1.50. 

The  linear  programming  model  can  be  formulated  as  below: 

Maximize  Z  =  2.50Xj^  +  I.5OX2 

Subject  to  Xj^  70 

X2  <  45  (6) 

+  X^  <  90 
X^,X2  >0 

where 

Xj^  =  the  number  of  acres  chained 
X2  =  the  number  of  acres  sprayed. 

Graphical  Solution 

The  graphical  solution  to  this  problem  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Simplex  Solution 

Equation  (6)  can  be  expanded  by  adding  slack  variables  and  expressed  as 


in  Equation  (7). 
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Programming  Model. 
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Maximize  Z  -  2.50Xj^  -  l.SOX^  +  Sj^  +  S2  +  S^  =  0 

Subject  to  X  +  S  =70 

(7) 

+  ^2  = 

Converting  Equation  (7)  to  matrix  notation,  the  simplex  algorithm  can 
begin.  Table  1  illustrates  the  initial  feasible  solution  which  is  centered 
at  the  origin,  point  B,  Fig.  1. 


Table  1.  Initial  simplex  tableau. 


Row 

o 

X 

^2 

c.s. 

Basis 

0 

1 

-2.50 

-1.50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

o 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

70 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

45 

^2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

90 

®3 

Enter  X^^  because  it  will  increase  the  objective  function  the  greatest  amount. 

Row  1  70/1  =  70  therefore  enter  70  units  of  Xj^,  exit 

2  45/0  =  undefined 

3  90/1  =  90 

Row  1  becomes  the  tool  row,  because  it  is  most  constraining  on  X^^ . 

Once  the  tool  row  is  identified,  it  is  used  to  move  che  solutions  along 
the  boundary  of  the  solution  space  shown  in  Fig.  1,  until  an  optimum  is  reached 


at  one  of  the  extremes. 
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According  to  the  simplex  algorithm  the  pivot  element  in  the  tool  row 
must  be  reduced  to  a  1  and  the  remaining  elements  in  that  column  to  zero. 
One  such  iteration  is  shown  below. 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

70 

Row  1* 

Row 

0 

1 

-2.50 

-1.50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(Row 

1) 

(2.50) 

0 

2.50 

00 

2.50 

0 

0 

175.00 

1 

0 

-1.50 

2.50 

0 

0 

175.00 

Row  0* 

Row 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

45 

Row  2* 

Row 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

90 

(Row 

1) 

(-1) 

0 

-1 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

-70 

0 

0 

1 

-1 

0 

1 

20 

Row  3* 

These  manipulations  generate  the  results  shown  in  Table  2.  The  column 
vector  of  zeros  and  the  one  in  cell  2,2  of  the  matrix  shovm  in  Table  2  shows 
that  is  in  the  present  solution. 

Further  iterations  will  not  be  discussed  other  than  the  tableau  for  each 
iteration.  For  further  review  of  the  simplex  algorithm  see  Wagner,  1971. 

Table  2.  Tableau  for  first  iteration. 


Row 

0 

1 

2 

3 


1  0  -1.50  2.50  0 

0  10  10 


0  0  10  1 
001-10 


C.S.  Basis 

0  175.00  Xq 

0  70 

0  45 

1  20  S3 
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Table  3.  Final  iteration  tableau. 


Row 

^0 

=^1 

=^2 

S  j^z 

S^Z 

'3 

C.S. 

Basis 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1.00 

0 

1.50 

205.00 

^0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

70 

^1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

-1 

25 

^2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

-1 

0 

1 

20 

=^2 

The  optimal  solution  as  shown  in  Table  3  is: 

=  70  acres  of  land  to  be  chained 
X2  =  20  acres  of  land  to  be  sprayed 

with  an  estimated  revenue  of  $205.00. 

Goal  Programming 

The  above  L.P.  can  be  converted  to  the  goal  programming  formulation  shown 
in  Equation  (8) . 

Minimize  Z  =  +  ^2^4  ^  ^^3^2  ^  ^^3^3  ^4*^1 

Subject  to  Xj^  +  X^  +  dj^  -d^  =  80  A) 


^1 

+  d' 

=  70  B) 

=^2  +  S 

=  45  C) 

+  ^2  +  <^4  ■  <*4 

=  90  D) 

Xj,X2,dj,d2,dj,d^,d^,d^ 

1  0 

The  decision  variables  Xj^  and  X^ ,  are  expressed  in  terms  of  acres  in  the 
above  model.  The  graphical  illustration  of  the  above  model's  constraints  are 


shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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Key 

Goal  A  1)  +  X2  +  d^- -di+  =80 


Fig.  2.  Graphical  Illustration  of  G.  P.  Constraints. 
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The  objective  of  this  model  would  be  to  minimize  the  deviation  from  the 
four  goals.  A,  B,  C,  D.  The  goals  are  as  follows: 

Goal  A)  The  treatments  of  chaining  and  spraying  should  include 
as  close  to  80  acres  of  browse  land  as  possible. 

Goal  B)  The  treatment,  chaining,  should  not  exceed  70  acres  of 
land.  We  wish  to  minimize  the  underachievement  of  this 
goal. 

Goal  C)  The  treatment  spraying  should  not  exceed  45  acres  of 

browse  land.  We  wish  to  minimize  the  overachievement  of 
this  goal. 

Goal  D)  Chaining  and  spraying  must  be  as  close  a  total  of  90 

acres  as  possible:  80  acres  browse,  10  acres  bottomland. 
The  rancher  is  willing  to  utilize  more  acreage  if  necessary, 
The  rancher  assigns  the  following  priorities  to  the  goals  as  listed 


below: 


-  assigned  to  the  minimization  of  the  underutilization  of  the  browse 
acreage  (d^^) 

^2  ~  assigned  to  the  minimization  of  the  overutilization  of  the  10  acres 
of  bottomland:  80  acres  of  browse  land  +  10  acres  of  bottom¬ 

land  (d^) 

5?^  -  assigned  to  the  minimization  of  the  underutilization  of  the  70  acres 
maximum  available  for  chaining  (d2) 

3?^  -  assigned  to  the  minimization  of  the  overutilization  of  the  45  acres 
maximum  available  for  spraying  (d^) 

-  assigned  to  the  minimization  of  the  overutilization  of  the  total  browse 
acreage  (d^) ,  because  the  priority  one  goal  of  minimizing  the  under¬ 
utilization  of  the  browse  acreage  may  well  force  overutilization  of 


the  browse  acreage. 
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Graphical  Solution 

Equation  (7)  shows  that  the  use  of  acreage  for  both  chaining  and  spray¬ 
ing  are  considered  only  on  the  basis  of  expected  revenue.  Table  4  outlines 
the  rancher’s  estimated  profit  contribution  of  each  acre.  Noting  the  priority 
level  the  ranch  wishes  to  weight  the  underachievement  of  Goal  B  with  a 
five  and  the  overachievement  of  Goal  C  with  a  three. 

Table  4.  Cost  comparison. 

Material  Profit/Acre  Ratio 

Chaining  $2.50  5 

Spraying  $1.50  3 

The  ’’optimal”  solution  lies  in  the  area  outlined  by  the  rectangle  ABDO 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Now  analyze  the  objective  function.  The  first  goal  is 
to  avoid  underutilization  of  the  browse  land;  therefore,  minimize  d^^  to  zero. 
This  analysis  leads  to  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  solution  space.  The 
shaded  area  in  Fig.  3  represents  the  feasible  solution  space  resulting  from 
the  attainment  of  the  priority  one  goal,  minimization  of  underutilization  of 
browse  acreage  capacity:  d^^  =  0. 

The  rancher’s  second  goal  is  to  limit  the  utilization  of  bottomland  to 

10  acres.  Deviational  variable  d^  is  to  be  minimized  to  zero:  d^  =  0.  The 

4  4 

two  most  important  goals  will  be  achieved  to  the  fullest  as  long  as  the 
situation  occurs  within  the  shaded  area  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  third  goal  is  to  achieve  maximum  acreage  utilization  within  the 
solution  space  defined  by  the  higher  priority  goals.  Because  of  the  5  to  3 
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X2 


Fig.  3.  Feasible  Solution  Space  After  Enforcement  of 
Priority  One  Goal. 
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Fig.  4.  Solution  Space  as  Reduced  by  ail  Attainable  Goal 
Priorities. 
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ratio  of  chaining  (X^^)  to  spraying  (X^)  the  rancher  should  try  to  chain  as 
many  acres  as  possible:  70  acres  as  shown  at  any  point  on  line  segment  EF 
in  Fig.  4.  It  is  impossible  to  achieve  the  maximum  of  45  acres  of  spraying 
without  reducing  the  70  acre  achievement  of  the  chaining  goal.  If  possible, 
the  solution  point  would  be  at  point  B  which  lies  out  of  the  feasible  solution 
region  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Point  C  would  allow  45  acres  to  be  sprayed  and 
45  acres  to  be  chained.  Both  the  goals  of  Xj^  and  X^  cannot  be  obtained 
simultaneously.  Realizing  the  maximum  desired  level  of  the  priority  3  goal 
cannot  be  fully  achieved,  our  object  becomes  the  minimization  of  the  non¬ 
attainment  of  Goal  3.  This  is  done  at  point  F  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  At  this 
point  the  solution  would  be: 


Xj^  =  chaining  70  acres 
X2  =  spraying  20  acres 

Point  F,  Fig.  4.,  yields  the  optimum  answer  under  the  pre-established 
constraint  and  priority  assignments.  If  X^  is  increased,  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  X^^.  Goal  B  was  given  the  P^  priority  ranking  and  therefore,  has  rank 
over  Goal  C.  The  further  attainment  of  Goal  C  cannot  be  at  the  expense  of 
Goal  B  thus  forcing  the  point  F  to  be  optimum. 

The  fourth  goal  of  the  rancher  was  to  minimize  total  bottomland  acreage 
utilized.  The  bottomland  acreage  available  for  use  is  limited  to  10  acres 
at  solution  point  F.  We  could  eliminate  the  use  of  the  10  acres  by  moving 
to  the  point  E  on  Fig.  4,  but  would  sacrifice  10  acres  of  the  land  that  could 
be  sprayed.  Point  E  therefore  violates  Goal  3.  We  do  not  wish  to  achieve 
goal  4  at  the  expense  of  goals,  3,  2,  or  1. 
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The  optimum  solution  point  is  therefore  point  F  and  yields  an  acreage 
use  of ; 


70  acres  for  chaining 
20  acres  for  spraying 

The  total  profit  to  the  rancher  would  be  $205.00.  There  exists  a  25  acre 
underachievement  in  goal  3  and  the  utilization  of  bottomland  acreage  is  10 
acres.  This  solution  does  achieve  the  stated  goals  as  closely  as  possible 
according  to  the  stated  priorities  and  within  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  constraints. 


SIMPLEX  SOLUTION 


The  simplex  algorithm  for  goal  programming  is  similar  to  the  simplex 
solution  of  linear  programming  problems;  however,  there  are  several  distinct 
differences . 

First,  in  goal  programming,  the  purpose  of  the  objective  function  is  to 
minimize  the  total  unattained  goal  levels.  This  is  accomplished  by  minimizing 
the  deviational  variables  through  the  use  of  certain  preemptive  priority 
factors  and  differential  weights.  There  is  no  profit  maximization  or  cost 
minimization  per  se  in  the  objective  function,  however,  a  cost  function  may 
be  included  as  a  goal.  The  preemptive  factors  and  differential  weights  take 
the  place  of  the  values  in  linear  programming. 

Second,  the  objective  function  is  expressed  by  assigning  priority  factors 
to  certain  deviational  variables.  These  preemptive  priority  factors  are 
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multidimensional  because  priority  assignments  of  different  rank  may  assume 


any  dimensions  necessary  as  long  as  the  dimensions  within  the  same  priority 


levels  are  homogeneous.  It  is  very  important  to  understand  that  these  priority 


factors  are  ordinal  rather  than  ratio  values  and  therefore  must  take  on  non- 


parametric  characteristics.  This  fact  necessitates  a  change  in  simplex  algorithm 


(Z.  -  C„)  from  a  single  row  to  a  matrix  of  m  x  n  size  where  m  represents  the 
J  ^ 


number  of  preemptive  priority  levels  and  n  is  the  number  of  variables 


including  both  decision  and  deviational  variables. 


Third,  as  a  result  of  expressing  the  simplex  criterion  in  a  matrix,  a 


new  procedure  to  identify  the  optimum  column  must  be  used.  The  relationship 


between  the  preemptive  priority  factors  is  >>>  P ^  »  which  means  that 


P,  always  takes  priority  over  P,  ,  Based  on  this,  the  selection  of  the 

J  J  +  1 

optimum  column  must  consider  the  level  of  priorities. 


The  rancher’s  problem  as  formulated  and  solved  in  the  previous  pages 


was 


Minimize 


Z  =  P,d,  +  P^dt  +  SP.d.  +  3P„d„  +  P. dt 
11  24  3  Z  3  3  4i 


Subject  to:  +  X2  +  d 


1 


-  d 


+ 


Objective  Functic 
=  80  A  goal 


X, 


+  d. 


X, 


+  d. 


=  70  B  goal 
=45  C  goal 


(9) 


,+ 


Xi  +X2 


+  d,  -  d,  =  90  D  goal 
4  4 


-  -  -  -  -+ 


Goal  D  above  can  also  be  written  as  formulated  for  ease  of  explanation 


as  shown  below: 


+  ‘^11  ■  '^11 


10 


(10) 
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where 


E  overutilization  of  bottomland 

dj^j^=  difference  between  the  actual  utilization  of  the  bottomland 
acreage  and  the  acres  of  bottomland  utilized 
d^^=  overutilization  of  the  bottomland  acreage  in  excess  of  10  acres 

In  this  formulation,  Goal  D  is  only  involved  with  the  utilization  of  the 
bottomland  acreage  and  Goal  A  controls  the  browse  acres. 

If  Goal  D  (10)  was  used,  the  second  objective  function  should  read 


+ 

ir 


Table  5  outlines  the  initial  tableau  for  this  goal  programming  problem. 

The  assumptions  required  for  the  formulation  of  a  goal  programming  problem 
are  identical  to  those  required  for  the  conventional  linear  programming  problem 
We  assume  the  initial  solution  is  at  the  origin,  and  as  such,  the  values  of 
the  decision  variables  are  zero.  In  the  first  constraint  the  total  utilization 
of  acreage  is  zero,  because: 


=  0  (11) 

If  X^  and  both  equal  zero,  then  it  follows  that  the  utilization  of 
the  bottomland  acreage  equals  zero:  (d^  =  0).  Carrying  the  logic  on 
further,  if  d^  =0  then  d^^  which  is  the  underutilization  of  the  browse 
acreage  will  be  30  acres:  (d^  =  80). 
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Table  5.  Initial  tableau. 


c. 

J 

5^3 

3P3 

"4 

"2 

BASIS 

RHS 

h 

=^2 

"I 

S 

'^11 

<1 

^1 

80 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

5^3 

■12 

70 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3^3 

<^3 

45 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

•r-) 

O 

"3 

485 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

CN 

^2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

"l 

80 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

The  variable  d^^  is 

entered  in 

the 

solution  basis  and 

the 

value  80  is 

placed 

in  the 

right-hand 

-side 

column. 

Variable 

and  d^ 

are 

also  in  the 

solution  basis.  We  are  at  the  origin  so  the  rancher  is  not  treating  any 
acreage;  therefore,  is  zero.  No  bottomland  is  presently  utilized, 
therefore,  must  also  be  zero.  If  dj^j^  (overutilization)  =  0,  then  the 

underutilization  dj^j^  of  the  bottomland  acreage  must  equal  10.  The  negative 
deviational  variables  (d^)  will  always  appear  as  a  diagonal  identity  matrix 
in  the  solution  basis  of  the  initial  goal  programming  tableau. 
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Now  examine  the  row.  Table  5.  This  row  is  represented  by  the  pre¬ 
emptive  priority  factors  and  the  differential  weights  in  the  goal  programming 
objective  function.  The  values  are  the  weighted  coefficients  of  the  priority 
ranking  assigned  to  each  deviational  variable  to  be  minimized. 

The  simplex  criterion  (Z.  -C.)  isa4x8  matrix  because  we  have  4 

3  J 

preemptive  priority  factors  and  8  variables,  of  which  2  are  real  and  6  are 
deviational,  2d^.  The  most  important  goal  must  be  achieved  to  the 

fullest  possible  extent  before  the  next-order  goal  is  considered,  and  so  forth. 

The  selection  of  the  entering  column  is  based  on  the  per  unit  contribution 
rate  of  each  variable  in  achieving  the  most  important  goal.  When  the  first 
goal  has  been  completely  obtained,  then  the  selection  criteria  will  be  based 
on  the  achievement  rate  for  the  second  goal,  and  so  on. 

Goal  programming  problems  are  always  minimization  problems.  In  comparison, 
the  constants  in  the  right-hand-side  column  of  linear  programming  minimization 
model  represents  the  total  cost  of  the  solution  in  terms  of  money  and  resources; 
however,  in  goal  programming  these  same  values  (P^  =  0>  ^3  ~  =  0,  =  80) 

in  the  right-hand-side  column  represent  the  unattained  portion  of  each  goal. 

In  this  example  the  second  and  fourth  goals  are  already  completely  obtained. 

The  second  goal  is  to  minimize  the  utilization  of  the  ranch's  bottomland 
in  excess  of  10  acres,  and  the  fourth  goal  is  to  minimize  the  total  over¬ 
utilization  of  browse  land.  These  goals  are  met  because  no  acreage  is  being 
utilized.  The  underachievement  of  the  first  goal  is  80  because  the  under¬ 
utilization  of  the  browse  acreage  is  80  acres.  The  third  goal  is  to  chain  as 
close  to  70  acres  and  spray  as  close  to  45  acres  as  possible  of  the  mountain  land. 
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The  485  unit  value  shown  in  the  right-hand  side  column  for  the  row  of 
the  -  Cj  matrix  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  differential  weight  for 
the  values  shown  in  the  matrix  by  the  right-hand  side  value  for  the 
deviational  variables  being  considered  ((70  X  5)  +  (45  X  3)  =  485). 


Calculation  of  Z.  -  C, 

- 1  J 

The  values  represent  the  priority  factors  assigned  to  deviational 

variables  and  Z.  values  are  products  of  the  sum  of  C.  times  constants  or 

J  J 

coefficients  of  the  A  matrix.  The  Z.  value  in  the  X,  column  will  be 

3  1 

P,  X  1  +  5P_  X  1  or  P-  +  5P„.  The  C.  value  in  the  X,  column  is  zero  as  shown 
1  3  1  3  J  1 

in  Table  5.  Therefore,  Z.  -  C.  for  the  X,  column  is  P,  +  5P_.  P,  and  P„  are 

3  3  1  13  13 

not  non-commensurable  so  we  must  list  them  separately  in  the  P^  and  P^  rows 

in  the  simplex  criterion  (Z.  -  C.).  The  Z,  -  C.  value  will  be  a  one  in  the 

3  3  3  3 

Pj^  row  and  a  five  in  the  P^  row  in  the  X^^  column. 

The  Z.  -  C.  coefficient  for  X^  column  is  derived  as  follows: 

3  3  2 


(P^  X  1)  +  X  1)  or  P^  +  3P^ 


(12) 


where  a  one  is  entered  in  the  P^^  row  of  column  X2  and  three  is  entered  in  the 

P„  row  of  column  X»  in  the  Z,  -  C.  matrix  shown  in  Table  5.  TTie  C.  value  is 

3  2  J  J  3 

again  zero. 

The  Z.  -  C,  values  for  dT,  d~  and  d~  will  be  zero  since  Z  values  are 
3  3  1  2  3  3 

identical  to  the  respective  values.  The  dj^^  column  will  have  ^ 

value  of  zero  because  both  the  Z.  and  C.  values  are  zero. 

3  3 

The  d^  column  value  is  calculated  as  follows: 


=  (PJ  (-1)  +  (0)  (1)  =  -Pi 
3  1  ^ 


(13) 
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Since  the  C.  value  of  the  column  is  P, ,  Z,  -  C.  will  be  -P-  -  P. .  Therefore, 

J  4  j  J  14 

-1  is  listed  in  row  P^^  and  also  in  row  P^  in  column  d^. 

For  the  last  column  the  value  =  0  but  it  is  assigned  a  priority  of 

P  ;  therefore,  Z.  -  C.  =  -P^.  The  -1  coefficient  is  placed  in  the  P  row  in 

Z  J  J  Z  ^ 

column  d"!",  .  This  completes  the  calculation  of  the  Z .  -  C .  matrix  for  the 
11  3  3 

initial  (origin)  solution. 

Selection  of  Optimum  Column  and  Key  Row 

The  criterion  used  to  determine  the  optimum  column  is  the  rate  of  contribution 
of  each  variable  in  achieving  the  most  important  goal  (P^) .  Therefore,  look 
for  the  column  with  the  largest  positive  value  at  the  P^^  level  in  the  Z^  - 
matrix  and  select  it  as  the  optimum  column.  In  the  example  outlined  in  Table  5, 
both  and  have  the  same  value;  so  to  break  the  tie,  check  the  next  lowest 
priority.  There  is  a  greater  value  in  at  the  P^  level  than  X^ ,  so  X^^  is 
selected  as  the  entering  column.  The  key  row  is  the  row  which  has  the  minimum 
value  when  we  divide  the  right-hand-side  values  by  the  coefficients  in  the 
optimum  column: 


80/1 

=  80 

5^3 

70/1 

=  70  enter  70  units  of  X^  exit 

3P3 

45/0 

=  undefined 

(14) 

10/0 

=  undefined 

By  entering  Xj^  into  the  basis  the  underutilization  of  the  regular  range 
acreage  and  the  underachievement  of  the  utilization  goal  for  acres  of  chaining 
will  be  affected  because  of  the  coefficients  existing  in  the  d^  and  rows. 
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Row  5?^  is  the  most  constraining  constraint  and  therefore,  becomes  the  tool 
row.  The  tool  row  is  used  to  reduce  the  elements  of  the  entering  column  to  a 
column  vector  of  zeros  and  a  one.  The  one  will  be  in  the  row  of  the  variable 
which  is  entering  the  basis. 

The  following  calculations  are  for  only  one  iteration,  but  the  same 
process  is  conducted  until  optimality  is  established. 


<12 

=  70 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New 

Row  2* 

Row  dj^ 

=  80 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

(Row  d^)  (-1) 

=  -70 

-1 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

1 

-1 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

New 

Row  1* 

Row  d^ 

=  45 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

New 

Row  3* 

Row  dj^j^ 

=  10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

-1 

New 

Row  4* 

Row 

=  485 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(Row  d^)  (-5) 

=-350 

-5 

0 

0 

-5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

135 

0 

3 

0 

-5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New 

Z.  -  C. 

3  3 

Row 

2* 

Row 

=  80 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

(Row  d^)  (-1) 

=  -70 

-1 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

New 

Z.  -  C. 

3  3 

Row 

4* 

Z .  -  C .  rows  1 

and  3 

are 

the 

same 

as 

those 

in 

Table  5. 

*  are  the  new  rows  for  Table  6. 
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Table  6.  First  iteration. 


c. 

J 

5P3 

^4 

‘’2 

BASIS 

RHS 

h 

^2 

h 

<*2 

‘^■3 

hi 

hi 

h 

10 

0 

1 

1 

-1 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

70 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3^3 

45 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

^3 

135 

0 

3 

0 

-5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

h 

10 

0 

1 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

Examine 

Table 

6 . 

The  Z. 

values 

in  the 

constant 

column: 

j 


=  10 


(15) 


indicate  the  unattained  portion  of  the  first  goal  has  decreased  considerably, 
70  to  be  exact.  This  is  as  expected  because  the  value  of  Z.  should  decrease 


at  each  step  while  approaching  an  optimum  point. 
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Examining  the  row,  a  positive  one  in  column  X2  indicates  we  can  further 
minimize  the  deviations  from  the  first  goal  by  entering  . 

Now,  to  define  the  entering  column  and  key  row  examine  Table  6.  We  are 
still  concerned  with  minimizing  to  zero.  X^  has  the  only  positive  coefficient 
in  the  P^  row;  therefore,  enter  X^.  Now  select  the  key  row: 


Row: 


z 


dj^  10/1  =  10  enter  10  units  of  X2  exit  d^^ 
x^  20/0  =  undefined 

d"  45/1  =  45 

10/0  =  undefined 


(16) 


Row  dj^.  Table  6,  becomes  the  new  tool  row.  By  calculations  similar  to 
these  in  the  first  iteration,  we  arrive  at  Table  7,  which  has  an  X^  column 
vector  with  a  one  in  row  X2 ,  showing  this  variable  is  in  solution  because 
all  other  values  in  this  column  vector  are  zero. 
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Table  7.  Second  iteration. 


c . 

1 

5^3 

3P 

3 

^2 

BASIS 

RHS 

h 

=^2 

S 

< 

<1 

X2 

10 

0 

1 

1 

-1 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

^1 

70 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3P 

3 

^3 

35 
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0 

-1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

-1 

% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

105 
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0 

-3 

-2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

^2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Table  7 

shows  that 

the 

best  way 

to  achieve  the 

most 

important 

goal 

completely  is  by  spraying  10  acres  and  chaining  70  acres  of  mountain  land. 

This  combination  is  sufficient  to  achieve  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  goals. 

The  third  goal  is  not  completely  attained  since  the  utilization  of  available 

acreage  is  35  acres  short  of  complete  attainment;  d^  of  35  can  be  seen  in 

Table  7.  At  this  point,  there  is  no  further  attainment  required  at  the 

and  P„  levels  because  all  coefficients  shown  in  the  Z,  -  C.  matrix  at  these 
2  J  3 

priority  levels  in  Table  8  are  either  zero  or  negative. 

Selection  of  the  entering  column  and  key  row  are  then  determined  on  the 
basis  of  level  P^.  We  are  now  concerned  with  the  minimization  of  P^;  therefore, 
by  Table  7,  column  d^  has  the  only  positive  coefficient  in  row  P^.  Select  d^ 
as  the  entering  column.  Now  select  the  most  limiting  constraint  row. 
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Row  =  10/- 1  =  Negative 
X.  70/0  =  Undefined 

(17) 

d^  35/1  =  35 

d^^  10/1  =  10 

Row  dj^j^  is  found  to  be  the  most  constraining  constraint  and  will  be  used 

as  the  tool  row.  The  one  in  column  d^^^^  and  row  d^  becomes  the  print  element. 
The  calculations,  once  completed,  yield  Table  8. 


Table 

8.  Third 

iteration 

(optimum 

solution) 

• 

c. 

J 

5^3 

3P3 

^2 

BASIS 

RHS 

^2 

<>2 

"^3 

< 

<1 

X2 

20 

0 

1 

1 

-1 

0 

1 

0 

-1 

70 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

S 

25 

0 

0 

-1 

1 

1 

-1 

0 

1 

^4 

d| 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

-1 

^4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

-1 

"3 

75 
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0 

-3 

-2 

0 

-3 

0 

3 

^2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

The  third  goal  is 

not 

completely  attained  as 

shown  by 

the  positive  value 

of  three  in  the 

Z.  -  C. 
1  1 

matrix  at  the  level  column  d^j^. 

Noting 

the  positive 

three 

in  the  d^j^ 

columns,  we  could 

introduce 

<1 

in  an  attempt  to 

further 

attain 

the  third 

goal. 

but 

because 

of  the  (- 

1)  in 

the  level 

P2  the 

additional 
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achievement  of  the  third  goal  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  complete 

achievement  of  the  second  goal.  The  same  logic  also  applies  to  the  one 

in  column  d^^^^  at  the  level  P^.  The  rule  is  that  if  there  is  a  positive 

element  at  a  lower  priority  level  in  the  matrix,  the  variable  in 

that  column  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  solution  if  there  is  a  negative 

element  at  a  higher  priority  level  (lower  numerical  value) . 

Table  8  outlines  the  optimum  goal  programming  solution.  This  solution 

enables  the  decision  maker  to  attain  his  goals  as  closely  as  possible  within 

the  established  decision  environment  and  the  hierarchial  priority  structure. 

To  decrease  the  underachievement  of  level  P„  from  a  Z,  value  of  105  to  75 

3  1 

we  sacrificed  the  complete  attainment  of  the  fourth  goal  by  10  units  as 

shown  at  the  P,  level. 

4 

The  optimum  solution  is: 


=  70 
X  =  20 

i  (18) 

d|  =  10 

d-  =  25 

The  rancher  should,  therefore,  treat  70  acres  by  chaining  and  20  acres  by 
spraying  with  10  acres  of  bottomland  utilized.  This  results  in  a  25  acre 
underachievement  of  the  goal  establishing  a  maximum  of  45  acres  for  spraying. 
This  level  of  management  enables  the  rancher  to  attain  the  two  most  important 
goals  completely,  and  the  next  two  goals  as  completely  as  possible  under  the 
given  constraining  system. 
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Table  8  points  out  the  areas  of  conflict.  Conflict  between  goals  can 

be  pinpointed  through  review  of  the  Z.  -  C.  matrix.  Conflict  exists  between 

1  J 

the  second  and  third  goals  in  column  between  the  third  and  fourth 

goals  in  column  Knowledge  of  this  type  enables  the  decision  maker  to 

rearrange  the  priority  structure  if  the  unachieved  goals  are  assumed  more 
important  than  originally  believed.  The  decision  maker  therefore,  has  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  soundness  of  his  priority  structure  for  his  goals. 
Analysis  of  the  coefficients  in  the  A  and  B  matrices  gives  the  decision  maker 
the  capability  of  identifying  the  exact  trade-offs  between  goals. 

The  goal  programming  formulation  and  the  linear  programming  formulation 
both  generated  identical  results.  The  conventional  linear  formulation 
treated  the  first  two  goals  as  constraints  and  then  maximized  profit.  This 
does  not  mean  that  linear  programming  would  yield  the  identical  answer  if 
we  converted  some  of  the  management  goals  to  constraints.  It  could  be 
quite  possible  that  none  of  the  management  goals  in  public  land  management 
would  involve  profit  maximization  or  cost  minimization.  The  standard 
linear  programming  formulation  might  very  well  result  in  an  infeasible 
solution. 

Steps  of  the  Simplex  Method  of  Goal  Programming: 

('i)  set  up  the  initial  tableau  from  the  goal  programming  models, 

i'l'l)  calculate  initial  Z.  -  C,  matrix, 

1  J 

(Hi)  determine  the  new  entering  variable, 

(iv)  determine  the  existing  variable  from  the  solution  base, 

(v)  determine  the  new  basic  feasible  solution,  and 

(vi)  determine  whether  the  solution  is  optimal. 
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EXAMPLE  2 

Area  Description 

This  simple  example  was  developed  from  data  collected  on  the  Pawnee 
National  Grassland  which  is  located  in  northeastern  Colorado.  The  example 
is  constructed  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  goal  programming  is  more 
flexible  than  conventional  linear  programming. 

The  51,292  acre  study  area  was  divided  into  three  separate  range  response 
units.  These  units  were  defined  by  similarities  in  soil  characteristics, 
vegetational  structure  and  predicted  response  to  a  number  of  ecosystem 
manipulations . 

Range  type  I  is  17,866  acres  of  predominantly  native  short-grass  vegetative 
species  of  which  blue  grama  {Boutetoua  gvaQ'll'ls^  and  buffalograss  {Buchtoe 
dactyloides)  are  dominant.  The  abundance  of  these  two  species  makes  this 
unit  a  warm  season  range.  Production  during  the  spring  on  this  type  of 
range  is  generally  quite  low  ranging  from  125  Ibs/acre  to  225  Ibs/acre  with 
an  average  production  of  150  Ibs/acre.  If  a  blue  grama  range  is  grazed 
fairly  heavily  during  the  late  spring  months  of  May  and  June,  the  production 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  will  be  reduced  about  30  to  40%.  The 
blue  grama  range  type  is  capable  of  withstanding  very  heavy  grazing  if 
grazing  is  started  during  the  later  portion  of  summer  and  into  fall.  The 
range  forage  can  be  grazed  down  to  300  Ibs/acre  or  less  without 
affecting  the  following  years  production  if  grazing  is  started  during  the 
late  summer  season.  Carbohydrate  reserves  are  stored  in  the  plant  roots 
for  the  next  year's  growth.  Removal  of  aboveground  plant  material  will 
subsequently  have  no  effect  on  the  carbohydrate  reserves  of  the  plants  at 


this  time. 
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Range  type  II  is  composed  mainly  of  western  wheatgrass  (Agropyron 
snrithii)  and  crested  wheatgrass  (Agropyron  oristatum) ,  This  range  type 
is  18,205  acres  of  the  mid-grass  type.  The  standing  crop  in  the  spring  can 
range  from  0-450  Ibs/acre  depending  on  the  amount  of  precipitation 
during  the  early  spring  months  of  March  and  April.  The  average  standing  crop 
on  this  range  type  is  350  Ibs/acre  during  the  spring.  During  summer, 
standing  crop  average  is  around  600  Ibs/acre  while  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  there  may  be  700  Ibs/acre  and  during  winter  there  will  be  less 
than  675  Ibs/acre  of  available  forage  for  livestock  and  wildlife. 

If  the  wheatgrass  is  available  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  is  best  to  utilize 
this  range  type  during  late  spring.  Very  good  forage  is  available  for  late 
fall  and  winter  use.  It  is  best,  however,  to  graze  wheatgrasses  during 
late  spring  if  at  all  possible.  Range  type  II  is  found  primarily  in  the 
heavier  textured  soils  of  the  Pawnee  National  Grassland. 

The  15,221  acres  of  range  type  III  is  composed  predominantly  of  shrubs 
and  sub-shrubs.  The  main  species  found  in  this  range  type  include  saltbush 
{Atviplex  oanesaans)  and  sagebrush  {Artemisia  spp.).  This  range  type  is  of 
little  value  for  cattle  production  but  offers  a  beneficial  habitat  for  the 
native  wildlife  in  the  area.  If  saltbush  is  grazed  during  the  spring  months 
there  will  be  no  regrowth  for  the  remainder  of  the  year;  however,  normal 
growth  will  resume  the  following  spring.  Forage  standing  crop  during  the 
spring  may  range  from  0-500  Ibs/acre;  here  again,  forage  standing  crop 
is  dependent  upon  the  time  and  amount  of  precipitation.  The  average  standing 
crop  of  range  type  III  in  spring  is  around  400  Ibs/acre.  An  average 
summer  standing  crop  of  1800  Ibs/acre  can  be  expected  on  this  range 
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type  while  in  late  fall  available  forage  will  decrease  by  almost  half  to 
950  Ibs/acre.  During  winter,  50%  of  the  available  fall  forage  can  be 
expected  available  for  animal  use.  Range  type  III  is  located  predominantly 
in  the  flood  plains  or  overflow  sites. 

Requirements  for  the  fixed  resource  base  are  dictated  by  numerous  user 
groups.  The  major  human  user  groups  include: 

(-1)  Livestock  Producers 

This  study  area  has  52  individual  rancher  permittees  who  require  a 
year-round  grazing  system  for  at  least  24,112  animal  unit  months  (AUM’s). 

The  permittees  further  stipulate  that  no  more  than  10%  or  2,411  steer  AUM’s 
can  be  grazed;  the  remainder  must  be  cow/calf  units.  All  domestic  grazing 
is  subject  to  the  restrictions  outlined  by  the  Forest  Service  regulations 
and  Grazing  Association  By-laws;  Forest  Service  Regulations  and  Grazing 
Association  By-laws  were  both  used  to  constrain  the  model.  The  listing 
of  these  two  user  requirements  seems  worthy  of  the  effort  to  further 
enlighten  the  reader. 

a.  Forest  Service  Regulations 

(1)  commensurability 

(2)  transfer  of  permit 

(3)  season  of  use 

b.  Association  By-laws 

(1)  Forest  Service  responsibilities 

(2)  Association  responsibilities 

(3)  Fire  Control  responsibilities 
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(ii)  Recreational  Users 

Recreation  plays  an  important  role  on  the  Pawnee  National  Grassland. 
In  particular,  camping  and  other  recreational  facilities  in  the  park  near 
Briggsdale,  as  well  as  hunting  and  bird  watching,  support  over  28,200  user 
days . 

The  camping  facilities  near  Briggsdale,  Coloradi^,  are  included  in 
a  forty-acre  tract  of  land.  This  campground  includes  picnic  areas,  ball 
diamond,  shelter  house,  and,  of  course,  toilets.  Management  stipulates  that 
no  more  than  two  campgrounds  can  be  built;  28,200  user  days  were  accommodated 
last  year.  The  number  of  user  days  varies  with  the  season;  summer,  9306; 
fall,  6204;  and  winter,  12,690.  The  budget  used  for  maintenance,  improvements 
and  new  developments  consists  of  $2700  per  year  per  campground. 

Hunting  also  takes  place  on  the  National  Grasslands  site.  This 
recreational  sport  is  directed  mainly  toward  the  population  of  antelope  and 
a  small  herd  of  deer.  Hunting  of  smaller  game  such  as  rabbits  and  other 
small  rodents  in  conjunction  with  predators  such  as  the  coyote  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  this  recreational  activity  in  the  area. 

This  simplified  example  considered  the  use  of  the  study  area  by 
50  head  of  deer  and  1300  head  of  antelope  on  a  year-round  basis. 

Bird  watching  is  favored  for  the  area  as  pointed  out  by  trips  made 
to  the  area  by  the  National  Audubon  Society.  Several  thousand  species  of 
birds  may  be  found  on  the  National  Grasslands  ranging  from  eagles  to  waterfowl. 

Human  users,  however,  do  not  comprise  the  complete  list  of  resource 
users;  in  addition,  any  decision-making  process  must  consider  other  users 
and  constraints  as  dictated  by  the  ecosystem. 
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LINEAR  PROGRAMMING  MODEL 

The  model  formulation  included  18  resource  and  user  constraints  and 
25  decision  variables  of  which  12  were  management  alternatives  (resource 
producers)  and  13  products  (resource  users).  This  model  will  later  be 
modified  and  converted  to  a  goal  programming  (G.P.)  formulation. 

Resource  and  user  constraints  attempt  to  limit  the  decision  environment 
to  the  resource  base  and  capabilities  that  presently  exist  on  the  study  area. 
Each  constraint  is  assumed  to  be  linear  and  is  composed  of  the  same  units 
of  measure,  i.e.,  tons,  pounds,  user  days,  etc.  The  constraints  used  in 
this  simple  model  are  listed  in  Table  9.  Fig.  5  shows  the  general  format 
for  the  goal  programming  formulation  being  used. 

Constraint  Explanation: 

(i)  Constraints  1,  2,  and  3,  outline  the  fixed  resources  for  this 
problem  and  are  considered  less  than  or  equal  to  constraints  because  not 
all  acreage  need  be  used. 

Constraint  1  -  Acres  of  range  type  I  must  be  less  than  17,866  acres. 

Constraint  2  -  Acres  of  range  type  II  must  be  less  than  18,205  acres. 

Constraint  3  -  Acres  of  range  type  III  must  be  less  than  15,221  acres. 

('ii)  Constraints  4  and  5  are  general  system  constraints  as  outlined 
below. 

Constraint  4  -  Campground  Development  -  The  development  of  3-acre 
campsites  -  we  require  no  more  than  2  campsites  be  developed. 

Constraint  5  -  Steer  Animal  Unit  Months  -  The  ranchers  desire  no 
more  than  2,411  steer  units. 

(i'ti)  Constraints  6  through  14  outline  the  variable  or  flow  resource 


constraints . 
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Table  9.  Linear  programming  constraints. 


Constraint  No. 

Constraint  Heading 

Type  of  Equality 

R.H.S. 

Coefficient* 

1 

Acres  Range  Type  I 

< 

17,866.- 

2 

Acres  Range  Type  II 

< 

18,205. 

3 

Acres  Range  Type  III 

< 

15,221. 

4 

Campground  Development 

< 

2. 

5 

Steer  Animal  Unit  Months 

< 

2,411. 

Dry  Matter  for  Domestic  Use 

6 

Season  1 

> 

0. 

7 

Season  2 

> 

0. 

8 

Season  3 

> 

0. 

Dry  Matter  for  Wildlife  Use 

9 

Season  1 

> 

0. 

10 

Season  2 

> 

0. 

11 

Season  3 

> 

0. 

Recreation  User  Days 

12 

Season  1 

> 

0. 

13 

Season  2 

> 

0. 

14 

Season  3 

> 

0. 

15 

Total  User  Days 

> 

28,200. 

16 

Cow-calf  Animal  Unit  Months 

> 

21,701. 

17 

Deer  Unit  Years 

> 

50. 

18 

Antelope  Unit  Years 

> 

1,300. 

*  R.H.S.  stands  for  right-hand-side. 


GOAL  PROGRAMMING  FORMULATION 
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Fig.  5.  Goal  programming  model  formulation. 
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Constraints  6,  7,  and  8  outline  the  dry  matter  available  for 
domestic  cattle  use. 

Constraint  6  -  Forage  available  in  pounds  per  acre  during  season  1. 
Non-negativity  requires  right-hand-side  to  be  greater  than 
zero . 

Constraint  7  -  Forage  available  in  pounds  per  acre  during  season  2. 
Right-hand-side  must  be  greater  than  zero. 

Constraint  8  -  Forage  available  in  pounds  per  acre  during  season  3. 
Right-hand-side  must  be  greater  than  zero. 

Constraints  9,  10,  and  11  outline  the  dry  matter  available  for 
wildlife  consumption. 

Constraint  9  -  Wildlife  forage  available  in  pounds  per  acre  during 
season  1.  The  right-hand-side  must  be  greater  than  or  equal 
to  zero. 

Constraint  10  -  Wildlife  forage  available  in  pounds  per  acre  during 
season  2.  The  right-hand-side  must  again  be  greater  than  or 
equal  to  zero. 

Constraint  11  -  Wildlife  forage  available  in  pounds  per  acre  during 
season  3.  The  right-hand-side  again  assumes  a  value  of  zero. 

Constraints  12,  13,  and  14  outline  the  recreation  user  days  constraints. 
The  dimensions  of  these  constraints  become  user  days. 

Constraint  12  -  User  days  during  season  1  must  be  greater  than  or 
equal  to  zero. 

Constraint  13  -  User  days  during  season  2  must  be  greater  than  or 
equal  to  zero. 

Constraint  14  -  user  days  during  season  3  must  be  greater  than  or 


equal  to  zero. 
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(iv)  Constraints  15  through  18  establish  the  lower  limits  of  product  or 
resource  user  groups. 

Constraint  15  -  is  in  dimensions  of  user  days  which  must  be  greater 
than  28,200  user  days  per  year. 

Constraint  16  -  cow-calf  AUM’s  are  the  dimensions  of  this  constraint 
and  must  be  greater  than  or  equal  to  21,701  animal  unit  months. 

Constraint  17  -  Deer  unit  years  become  the  dimension  of  this  constraint. 
We  require  at  least  50  deer  be  supported  per  year  on  this  acreage. 

Constraint  18  -  Antelope  unit  years  is  the  dimension  to  which  this 
constraint  must  conform.  This  area  must  support  at  least  1300 
antelope  for  one  year. 

Alternative  Explanation : 

As  explained  above,  three  range  types  were  delineated  in  the  area  and 
used  as  the  fixed  resource  base  for  the  model.  Four  management  alternatives 
were  used  on  each  range  type.  In  this  simple  example  we  were  concerned  with 
the  allocation  of  domestic  cattle  grazing  among  the  three  range  types.  The 
four  management  alternatives  for  each  range  type  were  defined  as  follows: 
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1.  As  is  grazing  during  the  period  from  May  15  to  August  15.  This 
alternative  advocates  using  the  area  as  it  is  now  with  no  work  done  to 
improve  production,  utilization  or  quality  of  available  forage.  The  cost 
of  this  alternative  is  based  on  two  figures;  the  grazing  fee  paid  by  the 
rancher  to  the  Forest  Service  is  $1.34/AUM;  and  secondly,  the  present 
management  plan  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  takes  4.3  acres  to  yield  one 
AUM.  Using  these  two  figures,  a  production  cost  of  $0. 31/acre  is  derived. 

When  this  alternative  is  selected  it  indicates  that  revenue  is  high  enough 
to  make  it  economically  infeasible  to  do  any  major  range  improvement  work. 

2.  As  is  grazing  during  the  period  from  August  16  to  September  30. 

Other  than  the  dates,  the  alternative  and  cost  are  the  same  as  in  number  1. 

3.  As  is  grazing  during  the  period  from  October  1  to  May  14.  Again, 
this  alternative  is  defined  the  same  as  in  number  1. 

4.  This  alternative  defines  campground  development.  The  size  and 
capacity  and  cost  of  the  campground  will  vary  depending  upon  the  range 
type  being  considered. 

Decision  Variable  Explanation : 

The  decision  variables  used  in  this  formulation  are  listed  in  Table  10. 
The  matrix  is  constructed  so  that  the  18  constraints  form  the  rows  of  the 
model  while  the  variables  form  the  columns.  Columns  are  related  to  rows 
(variables  to  constraints)  via  resource  production  or  use  coefficients.  These 
coefficients  are  generally  averages  per  unit  considered. 
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Table  10.  Decision  variables. 

Variable  through  define  the  resource  producing  alternatives  for 
this  model. 


Range  Type  I 


Range  Type  II 


Range  Type  III 


X^  as  is  use  season  1 


X^  as  is  use  season  1 


Xg  as  is  use  season  1 


X, 


X 


2 

3 


X. 


2 

3 


X 


10 


X, 


2 

3 


3  ^  ^ 

X^  campground  development  Xg  campground  development  Xj^2  campground  development 

Variables  X^^g  through  X^^  define  the  resource  users  (products)  for  this 

formulation. 


Graze  Cow-Calf  Animal  Unit  Months 


Xgg  season  3  -  October  1  to  May  14 


Xj^^  year  round 


X 


season  2  -  August  16  to  September 


30 


Xj^g  season  1  and  3  -  May  15  to  August  15,  and  October  1  to  May  14 


Graze  Steer  Animal  Unit  Months 


Xj^^  year  round 


Xj^g  season  2  -  August  16  to  September  30 

Xj^^  season  3  -  October  1  to  May  14 

XgQ  season  1  and  3  -  May  15  to  August  15,  and  October  1  to  May  14 

deer  unit  years 


Xgg  antelope  unit  years 


Recreation  User  Days 


Xgg  season  1 


X-,  season  2 
24 


Xgg  season  3 
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Dry  Matter  Coefficients 

Matrix  coefficients  for  dry  matter  constraints  were  obtained  by  consideration 
of  the  length  of  that  season  in  days,  the  growing  season  involved,  and  the 
average  production  per  acre  estimates  pertaining  to  those  seasons.  All  dry 
matter  matrix  coefficients  are  expressed  in  pounds  of  available  air  dry  forage  - 
per  acre. 

During  a  personal  interview  with  the  manager  of  the  area,  it  was  under-* 
stood  that  current  management  required  approximately  300  pounds  of  air  dry 
forage  per  acre  be  left  standing  at  the  end  of  the  grazing  season.  All  range 
types  must  meet  this  criterion;  therefore,  this  amount  was  deducted  from  all 
coefficients  entered  in  the  matrix. 

User  Requirements 

Cow-Calf  and  Steers :  Matrix  coefficients  relate  the  amount  of  forage 
required  for  maintenance  by  the  grazing  unit.  These  coefficients  are  expressed 
in  pounds  of  forage  per  animal  unit  month  and  consider  the  length  of  time  for 
that  segment. 

Variance  in  coefficients  can  be  attributed  to  animal  weight,  maintenance 
requirements  for  the  different  seasons,  and  different  classes  of  animals. 

Deer  and  Antelope :  The  daily  maintenance  requirements  for  deer  are  entered 

as  pounds  of  forage  per  animal  unit  per  year  (AUY).  Consumption  was  then 
divided  among  the  seasons  and,  therefore,  vary  according  to  length  of  season 
and  requirement  of  the  animals  during  that  time  of  year. 

To  show  competition  for  the  limited  forage  resource,  we  divided  the 
total  forage  production  into  domestic  and  wildlife  forage.  Realizing  there 
is  no  clear  division,  we  assumed  that  deer  competed  for  25 A  of  the  available 
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domestic  animal  forage  and  antelope  competed  for  40%  of  the  forage.  The 
model,  therefore,  shows  these  animals  consuming  both  types  of  forage. 

Recreation 

Recreational  use  and  its  associated  impact  creates  a  problem  when  some 
quantification  is  necessary.  How  do  you  assign  a  value  to  a  user  day? 

Many  people  have  tried  to  assign  a  value  base  on  a  monetary  value  or  a  utility 
function.  A  sounder  approach  would  be  to  derive  a  form  of  opportunity  cost. 

An  acre  used  by  a  recreational  activity  usually  decreases  its  potential  for 
another  use,  say  grazing  or  domestic  forage  utilization.  Assuming  that  a 
recreational  carrying  capacity  can  be  calculated  and  an  average  biomass 
production  per  acre  can  be  estimated,  a  figure  representing  forage  consumption 
per  user  day  can  be  calculated. 

Pounds  of  Forage/Acre  _  Pounds 
User  Days/Acre  User  Days 

The  resulting  consumption  value  can  be  seen  under  tbe  user  days  columns 
^23  ~  ^25  model.  This  assumption  is  valid  if  the  user  considers 

recreational  use  and  grazing  use  as  competitive  activities.  In  this  case, 
they  are  competing  for  acreage  and  forage. 

Objective  Function  Values 

The  coefficients  in  the  objective  function  for  the  management  alternatives 
represents  the  cost  per  unit  activity.  This  is  usually,  but  not  always  on  a 
per  acre  basis.  The  objective  function  values  for  the  products  represent 
the  current  sale  price.  Worked  into  this  price  are  several  factors:  initial 
price  of  the  heifer;  keeping  her  for  8  years;  sale  price  of  the  calves  she 
gives  (90%  calf  crop);  canner  sale  price.  It  was  assumed  that  the  steers 
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were  born  on  the  ranch,  kept  for  one  year  and  sold.  Therefore,  the  prices 
stated  in  the  model  are  current  sale  prices  for  steers  as  quoted  by  the  Fort 
Collins  Livestock  Auction. 

Several  other  use  alternatives  were  then  added  for  consideration.  Deer 
and  antelope  exist  on  the  area  in  limited  numbers  at  the  present  time,  and 
do  compete  for  the  fixed  land  resource  base.  No  accurate  value  could  be 
determined  for  a  benefit  so  the  objective  function  was  left  empty. 

RESULTS 

In  this  section  the  results  from  two  parametric  runs  of  the  linear 
programming  model  are  discussed.  Goals  will  then  be  formulated  and  the 
L.P.  model  will  be  changed  to  a  goal  programming  (G.P.)  formulation.  The 
G.P.  formulation  was  then  run  twice  using  the  same  constraint  formulations 
as  used  in  the  two  parametric  L.P.  runs.  Results  of  the  L.P.  and  the  G.P. 
formulations  will  then  be  compared. 

Parametric  Run  (Linear  Programming) 

The  parametric  runs  completed  for  this  exercise  only  varied  in  the 
right-hand-side  values  of  the  constraints.  Parametric  run  1  included  the 
constraint  values  shown  in  Table  11,  using  these  values. 

In  practice,  it  is  up  to  the  manager  to  set  these  right-hand-side  values. 
The  values  changed  represent  either  increased  or  decreased  goals  arrived  at 
through  the  users’  evaluation  of  the  previous  run’s  results.  As  an  example, 
let  us  assume  we  were  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  first  run,  except  we 
would  like  to  see  the  effect  on  the  system  of  increased  recreation  use. 

These  changes  can  be  seen  in  Table  11,  constraints  12,  13,  and  14. 
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Table  11. 

Right-hand“side  value  for  the  first 

parametric 

run. 

Constraint 

Right-Hand-Side  Headings 

Type  of 

Right-Hand-Side 

Number 

Equality 

Values 

1 

acres  range  type  1 

< 

17866 

2 

acres  range  type  2 

< 

18205 

3 

acres  range  type  3 

< 

15221 

4 

number  of  campgrounds 

< 

2 

5 

steer  animal  unit  months 

< 

2411 

6 

domestic  livestock  forage-season  1 

> 

0 

7 

domestic  livestock  forage-season  2 

> 

0 

8 

domestic  livestock  forage-season  3 

> 

0 

9 

wildlife  forage-season  1 

> 

0 

10 

wildlife  forage-season  2 

> 

0 

11 

wildlife  forage-season  3 

> 

0 

12 

user  days-season  1 

> 

9306 

13 

user  days-season  2 

> 

6204 

14 

user  days-season  3 

> 

12690 

15 

total  allowable  user  days 

> 

28200 

16 

cow-calf  animal  unit  months 

> 

21701 

17 

deer  unit  years 

> 

50 

18 

antelope  unit  years 

> 

1300 
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Using  these  R.H.S.  values,  an  optimal  solution  was  obtained  which  would 
maximize  net  revenue  within  the  constraint  requirements  of  the  formulation. 
This  solution  would  generate  $1,515,184  of  profit  or  an  average  of 
$29. 54/ acre /year. 

The  management  plan  dictated  the  following  actions.  We  should  use 
913  acres  of  range  type  1  during  season  2  and  1694  acres  will  be  grazed 
during  season  3.  Campgrounds  in  range  type  I  will  occupy  7  acres,  bringing 
the  total  acreage  in  range  type  I  to  17,866  acres,  the  total  available.  The 
ranchers  should  use  18,205  acres  of  range  type  II  during  season  2.  The 
range  type  III  acreage  is  to  be  utilized  during  season  1  and  season  3, 

1,641  and  13,574  acres,  respectively.  The  campgrounds  in  range  type  III 
are  to  take  up  to  6  acres  using  the  maximum  allowable  acres,  15,221. 

The  ranchers  are  to  graze  3357  cow-calf  units  during  season  3,  and 
2222  cow-calf  units  during  season  2.  Steers  are  to  number  804  animal  unit 
months  which  will  be  grazed  during  seasons  1  and  3. 

This  solution  also  allows  for  50  head  of  deer  and  1300  head  of  antelope 
on  a  year-round  basis.  In  addition,  the  solution  provides  for  16,354  user 
days  during  season  1,  and  11,844  user  days  during  season  2. 

Parametric  Run  ^ 

Let’s  assume  review  of  the  first  parametric  run  causes  us  to  change  the 
constraints  shown  in  Table  12.  The  right-hand-side  requirement  for  all  other 
constraints  remained  the  same  as  those  shown  in  Table  11. 
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Table  12.  Changes  in  right-hand- side  values  for  parametric  run  2. 


Constraint 

Number 

Type  of 
Equality 

Right-Hand-Side 

Values 

16 

> 

43402 

17 

> 

400 

18 

> 

10400 

For  demonstration  purposes  this  second  parametric  L.P.  run  was  formulated 
to  yield  an  infeasible  solution  to  show  the  increased  flexibility  of  goal 
programming  by  deriving  an  optimal  solution  to  a  formulation  which  proved 
infeasible  under  normal  linear  programming  procedures. 

Infeasibility  was  accomplished  by  considering  forage  production  to  be 
limited  and  raising  the  right-hand-side  requirement  for: 

cow-calf  units  from  21,701  AUM’s  to  43,402  AUM’s 
deer  units  from  50  AUY’s  to  400  AUY’s 
antelope  units  from  1,300  AUY's  to  10400  AUY’s 

Goal  Programming  Results 

The  main  difference  between  L.P.  and  G.P.  is  that  G.P.  has  multiple 
objective  function  while  L.P.  only  has  the  single  objective  function.  The 
goal  programming  formulation  was  identical  to  that  of  the  L.P.  except  for 
a  deviational  variable  matrix. 

Let's  assume  the  Crow  Valley  Association  has  a  meeting  and  they  formu¬ 


late  the  following  goals: 
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1.  They  desire  the  association  to  make  as  close  to  $1,515,184  as 
possible.  This  value  was  determined  by  using  the  optimum  profit  solution 
generated  by  the  first  parametric  L.P.  run. 

2.  Realizing  that  forage  is  limited,  the  ranchers  desire  to  limit  the 
over-attainment  of  deer  to  under  50  AUY's  and  the  antelope  to  under  1300  AUY’s. 

3.  Goal  3  involves  domestic  cattle  animal  unit  months.  They  should 
not  be  less  than  21,701;  therefore,  we  must  minimize  the  underachievement. 

4.  Steer  units  should  be  less  than  2,411  AUM’s.  Therefore,  minimize 
the  overachievement.  We  would  rather  have  achieved  goal  3  than  4. 

5.  The  ranchers  would  like  to  see  user  days  in  season  1  be  greater  than 
9306;  therefore,  minimize  the  underachievement  of  this  goal. 

6.  They  would  like  to  have  the  user  days  in  season  2  greater  than  6204; 
therefore,  minimize  the  underachievement  of  this  goal. 

7.  They  further  desire  at  least  12,690  user  days  in  season  3. 

Minimize  the  underachievement. 

8.  As  a  further  constraint  the  ranchers  need  at  least  28,200  user  days. 

We,  therefore,  wish  to  minimize  the  underachievement  of  this  goal. 

Collectively,  the  ranchers  work  to  utilize  all  of  the  land  they  have 
available.  Goals  9,  10,  and  11  are  then  formulated. 

9.  Minimize  the  underutilization  of  the  type  1  acres. 

10.  Minimize  the  underutilization  of  the  type  2  acres. 

11.  Minimize  the  underutilization  of  the  type  3  acres. 

To  obtain  a  solution  via  goal  programming,  the  ordinal  ranks  of  the  goals 
are  needed.  This  enables  the  most  desired  goals  to  be  achieved  before  the  lesser 
goals  are  even  considered.  In  this  way,  the  final  solution  represents  the  optimal 
combination  of  conflicting  goals,  as  dictated  by  the  priority  structure. 
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In  our  example,  goal  1  was  assigned  priority  1,  goal  2  is  assigned 
priority  2;  goal  3  acquires  a  value  2?^;  and  goal  4,  P^.  Goals  5,  6,  7 
and  8  are  assigned  priority.  We  would  much  rather  meet  the  total  user 
day  goal  than  the  seasonal  user  day  goals;  goal  8  is  therefore,  assigned 
a  2P^  value.  Goals  9,  10  and  11  are  assigned  a  P^  priority. 

These  priorities  comprise  the  ordinal  rankings  for  the  goal  programming 
objective  function.  Deviations  from  these  goals  are  minimized  to  generate 
an  optimal  solution. 

Parametric  Run  (Goal  Programming) 

The  first  run  for  the  parametric  goal  programming  formulation  was  the 
same  as  the  first  run  for  the  conventional  L.P.  formulation.  Table  13  shows 
the  comparison  between  the  two  formulations. 

The  values  obtained  by  both  methods  are  essentially  the  same,  because 
all  goals  were  completely  achieved  and  the  demands  on  the  resources  did  not 
exceed  the  capability  of  the  ecosystem  modeled. 

Parametric  Run  _2 

The  second  parametric  goal  programming  run  will  show  a  case  of  conflicting 
multiple  goals.  The  same  matrix  coefficients  and  constraint  rows  were  used 
as  those  in  the  second  L.P.  parametric  formulation,  which  proved  infeasible. 

The  solution  derived  by  the  second  G.P.  parametric  run  differs  from 
that  of  the  first  run,  as  shown  in  Table  14. 
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Table  13.  Goal  programming  and  linear  programming  comparison. 


X(I) 

L.P.  Value 

G.P.  Value 

Heading 

2 

913 

913 

acres  range  type  I,  season  2 

3 

16,946 

16,946 

acres  range  type  I,  season  3 

4 

1 

1 

campgrounds  range  type  I 

6 

18,205 

18,205 

acres  range  type  II,  season  2 

9 

1,641 

1,641 

acres  range  type  III,  season  1 

11 

13,574 

13,574 

acres  range  type  III,  season  3 

12 

1 

1 

campgrounds  range  type  III 

13 

3,357 

3,357 

cow-calf  units,  season  3 

15 

2,222 

2,222 

cow-calf  units,  season  2 

19 

0 

0 

steer  AUM’s,  season  3 

20 

804 

804 

steer  AUM's,  season  1  and  3 

21 

50 

50 

deer  unit  years 

22 

1,300 

1,300 

antelope  unit  years 

23 

16,356 

16,356 

user  days  type  I 

24 

11,834 

11,844 

user  days  type  II 

Objective 

function 

1,515,185 

1,515,185 

dollars 
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Table  14.  Comparison  between  goal  programming  run  1  and  goal  programming  run  2. 


X(l)  First  Run  Second  Run  Heading 


2 

913 

0 

3 

16,946 

17,857 

4 

1 

1 

6 

18,205 

11,220 

7 

0 

6,985 

9 

1,641 

8,986 

11 

13,574 

6,229 

12 

1 

1 

13 

3,357 

0 

15 

2,222 

0 

18 

0 

450 

19 

0 

4,176 

20 

804 

0 

21 

50 

0 

22 

1,300 

9,987 

23 

16,356 

16,635 

24 

11,844 

11,844 

Ob j  ective 
function 

1,515,185 

1,515,185 

acres  range  type  I,  season  2 
acres  range  type  I,  season  3 
campgrounds  type  I 
acres  range  type  II,  season  2 
acres  range  type  II,  season  3 
acres  range  type  III,  season  1 
acres  range  type  III,  season  3 
campgrounds  range  type  III 
cow-calf  units,  season  3 
cow-calf  units,  season  2 
steer  AUM’s,  season  2 
steer  AUM's,  season  3 
steer  AUM’s,  season  1  and  3 
deer  unit  years 
antelope  unit  years 
user  days  type  I 
user  days  type  II 

dollars 
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The  objective  function  value  remains  the  same  even  though  some  of  the 
values  associated  with  the  decision  variables  have  changed;  because  profit 
was  a  goal  and,  therefore,  the  value  could  not  exceed  or  be  less  than  the 
specific  values.  This  formulation  could  change  easily  by  relaxing  the 
requirements  on  the  profit  values. 

Goal  programming’s  extra  flexibility  allows  the  above  solution.  In 
obtaining  this  solution  and  meeting  the  first  priority  goal,  steer  production 
is  favored  over  cow-calf  production.  Deer  unit  years,  a  priority  Z  goal, 
is  not  met  because  of  lack  of  available  forage.  Table  14  shows  that  the 
grazing  use  of  each  range  type  during  the  three  seasons  has  significantly 
changed.  This  is  an  optimal  solution  only  under  the  present  assigned 
priorities.  The  solution  basis  shown  in  Table  14  for  the  second  run,  shows 
the  complete  achievement  of  goals  for  priority  1,  4,  and  5  goals.  The 
underachievement  of  priority  2  goal  was  composed  of  400  deer  unit  years  and 
412  antelope  unit  years  goal.  The  attainment  of  priority  3  goal  values 
arose  because  we  had  an  overachievement  of  steer  units  by  34,315  and  an 
underachievement  of  43,402  cow-calf  units. 

The  L.P.  solution  for  this  run  was  deemed  infeasible  showing  that  L.P. 
does  have  a  limited  solution  scope  which  may  not  represent  reality.  The 
goal  programming  formulation,  however,  does  arrive  at  a  solution  which  is 
optimal  under  the  specified  decision  environment.  While  the  linear 
programming  formulation  has  no  solution,  the  goal  programming  formulation 
has  a  solution  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  order  conflicting  goals.  G.P., 
therefore,  allows  the  manager  more  flexibility  in  predicting  the  consequences 
of  a  proposed  management  scheme. 
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LIMITATIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

Goal  programming  eliminates  some  of  the  limitations  of  conventional 
linear  programming  but  still  suffers  from  the  linear  programming  limitations 
of  proportionality,  additivity,  divisibility.  The  formulation  usually  needs 
to  be  deterministic;  however,  some  work  has  been  done  with  dynamic,  parametric 
and  stochastic  goal  programming.  The  most  important  limitations  of  goal 
progranmiing  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  model  simply  provides  the  best  solution 
under  the  given  set  of  constraints  and  priority  structure.  Therefore,  if 
the  decision-maker’s  goal  priorities  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  organi¬ 
zational  objectives,  the  solution  will  not  be  the  global  optimum  for  the 
organization. 


INFORMATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  the  systems  concept,  it  seems  fitting  to  show 
a  systems  diagram  of  the  information  flows  to  and  from  any  goal  programming 
model.  Information  requirement  begins  with  the  definition  of  the  problem. 
Once  the  problem  is  defined,  information  must  be  collected  either  through 
resource  inventories  or  a  literature  review.  This  data  is  then  sorted  and 
that  which  is  needed  is  then  incorporated  into  either  the  ecological, 
simulation  or  economic  models.  The  results  from  these  models  aid  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  land  capabilities  and  present  state  of  the  ecosystem. 

In  addition,  simulation  models  can  be  used  to  predict  the  future  outcome 
given  a  specific  action  or  activity.  These  models,  therefore,  build  time 
into  the  system’s  evaluation.  Economic  models  aid  in  approaching  reality 
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through  constraints  and  goals  which  are  involved  in  the  interaction  of  the 
resource  user,  primarily  people  and  the  resource  base.  Tliese  three  models 
are  used  to  define  broad  quantitative  ecological  and  economic  parameters 
as  deemed  feasible  by  the  system. 

The  results  from  these  models  pass  directly  to  the  manager  and  the 
normative  model  compartments.  A  form  of  arbitration  then  becomes  evident 
because  this  immense  data  base  must  be  reduced  to  an  abstracted  initial 
operating  system,  with  its  parameters,  data  goals  and  goal  priority  ranking 
defined.  The  parameters  and  data  for  the  system  may  come  from  the  manager 
section  just  as  the  goals  and  priority  ranking  will  come  from  the  normative 
model.  Feedback  between  these  two  compartments  is  also  inherent  because 
the  roles  of  each  compartment  may  be  interchanged. 

The  arbitrated  results  become  the  input  into  the  optimizing,  goal 
attaining,  resource  allocating  goal  programming  machine. 

Results  generated  would  hopefully  show  the  response  of  a  requirement 
or  proposed  action  dictated  by  the  regional  organizational  level  and  indicate 
if  there  is  a  need  for  reweighting  an  alternative.  Results  generated  would 
add  further  identification  of  states  to  the  ecological  subsystem  plus  enable 
observation  of  the  expected  perturbation  of  ecological  states  as  a  result  of 
a  goal,  requirement,  or  proposed  management  activity. 

The  output  from  this  goal  machine  must  then  be  subjected  to  another 
period  of  arbitration  in  the  evaluating  of  the  results.  This  evaluation 
is  aided  by  the  non-quantitative  constraints  generated  by  the  manager  and 
and  the  normative  model.  Once  the  arbitration  is  completed,  if  the  results 
are  unsatisfactory,  the  problem  must  be  reformulated  by  the  manager  and  the 
normative  model  compartment,  and  run  back  through  the  system.  If  the  results 
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are  satisfactory  the  task  is  to  develop  and  implement  the  plan  of  action. 

This  is  a  dynamic  system  because  the  input  and  output  are  continually 
changing  over  time. 

Any  results  generated  are  only  meaningful  if  they  can  continually  be 
updated  and  change  as  requirements  change;  therefore,  once  the  goal  programming 
procedure  and  basic  model  are  developed  there  will  be  a  need  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  responsive  interactive  system  which  would  be  capable  of  instantly 
showing  the  impact  or  effect  of  changing  or  adding  a  specific  goal  requirement. 
Feedback  must,  therefore,  go  from  the  plan  development  to  the  initial  data 
collection  and,  thus,  back  through  the  complete  system. 

The  success  of  goal  programming  as  applied  to  natural  resource  decision 
processes  in  this  project  depends  on  each  and  every  subsystem  and  the  data 
they  generate. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Natural  resource  decision  makers  are  concerned  with  the  allocation  of 
scarce  natural  resource.  Assume  we  have  defined  n  as  different  input  resources 
that  are  limited  to  certain  quantities,  and  there  are  m.  different  types  of 
outputs  that  result  from  various  combinations  of  these  resources,  the  decision 
problem  is  to  determine  the  optimum  combination  of  input  resources  to  achieve 
certain  goals  so  that  the  total  goal  attainment  can  be  maximized. 

Goal  programming  has  been  successfully  applied  to  problems  of  resource 
allocation  and  many  marketing  situations  with  multiple  goals.  It  is  a 
relatively  new  technique,  and  one  in  which  its  true  potential  is  yet  to  be 
determined.  However,  it  appears  that  the  potential  applicability  of  goal 
programming  may  be  as  wide  as  or  wider  than  that  of  linear  programming. 
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Goal  programming  has  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  that  is  lacking  in 
linear  programming.  Furthermore,  the  approach  of  multiple-goal  attainment 
according  to  established  priorities  is  readily  suitable  to  most  management 
decision  problems  (Lee,  1972). 

The  public  often  views  the  soundness  or  rationality  of  a  decision¬ 
making  process  by  the  degree  of  organizational  goals  achieved  by  a  decision. 
Goal  programming  measures  the  degree  of  goal  attainment  in  a  constrained 
environment.  The  true  value  of  goal  programming,  therefore,  lies  in  the 
ability  to  solve  problems  involving  multiple,  conflicting  goals  according 
to  a  normative  priority  structure. 

Goal  programming  utilizes  the  good  points  of  the  conventional  linear 
programming  techniques  while  improving  on  the  basic  limitation  of  linear 
programming,  namely  the  unidimensional  objective  function.  Goal  programming 
can  be  a  useful  tool  to  aid  in  multi-resource  planning. 
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